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In line with the psychologists’ viewpoint on child development, an argument is 
made for reconsidering the timing and type of modern language instruction in the 
school. Evidence of the receptiveness of children to language learning from birth to 
age eleven is discussed, along with the efficacy of learning through a direct, or 
school, experience. (AF) 
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THE OPTIMUM AGE FOR BEGINNING THE STUDY 
OF MODERN LANGUAGES 



by Theodore Andersson, Austin, Texas 



It is time to reconsider when - and how - instruction in a second 
language should begin in school In Europe and in some other parts of 
the world such instruction customarily begins at about age eleven, in the 
United States of America at age fourteen or fifteen. In the United States 
instruction in a second language continues for an average of about two 
years, and little distinction is made between pupils bound for the uni- 
versity and others. In other countries the university-bound are identified 
early, and instruction in a second language continues from four to ten 
years or longer in the secondary school and university. Indeed, students 
commonly learn a third, fourth, and even a fifth language. The fact that 
age eleven has long been traditional for beginning instruction in foreign 
languages means that a proposal to reconsider this arrangement must be 
based on good evidence. This evidence we propose in the following pages 
to present, at least in a preliminary way. If it is judged to be sound, it will 
imply the desirability of our making an earlier start in language teaching, 
and also of revising our methods, in order to suit our instruction to 
younger learners/ 

Our evidence must of course respect (1) the nature of language and 
(2) the process of language learning. A few exceptional teachers there have 
always been who have understood what language is, but more recently 
the research of linguistic scientists and of cultural anthropologists has 
provided us with new insights. 1 ) Basic instruction in linguistic science and 
its application to language teaching is coming more and more to be in- 
cluded in teacher-training programs and in summer language institutes. 
The result has been, in the secondary schools and universities, a thorough 
reexamination of the theory and practice of language teaching, 2 ) and, in 
the elementary grades, extensive experimentation in teaching languages. 

There is much talk of the ‘new look’, the ‘new key’, and the ‘audio- 
lingual method’. This new viewpoint is well stated by Nelson Brooks of 
Yale University. Explaining first what language is not and then what it is, 
Brooks writes elsewhere, “Language is not a book, nor a grammar, nor a 



i\ How cultural anthropologists regard language is interestingly explained in a 
tape recording, “A Word in Your Ear”, published by the National Association of 

Educational Broadcasters, Urbana, Illinois. , . __ , _ . , 

2) This reexamination is perhaps best reflected in Nelson Broods recently 
published book Language and Language Learning: Theory and Practice. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York 1960. 
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dictionary. Language is certainly not writing; indeed it is not even words, 
for nobody talks in single words. Nor can it be equated with communi- 
cation. Language lends itself admirably to communication, yet communi- 
cation can and does take place quite well without language. Above all, it 
cannot possibly be the matching of one linguistic code with another; 
translation is not language, but only the relating of two languages 
already well known. Language can be pictured in writing and it may be 
analyzed and codified in grammar. It may be divided up into words, and 
these words may be arranged in a lexicon. It serves the literary artist for 
his art; yet it is what he starts with and not the finished product, so 
language is not literature. Now if language is none of these things, what is 
it? We may say that it is learned, systematic, symbolic vocal behavior; a 
culturally acquired, universal, and exclusive mark of man, grafted upon 
the human infant’s delight in babble”. 1 ) Summarizing and simplifying, 
we may conclude that language is the way a speaker feels, thinks, and acts 
when he talks his own language. 

How language came to be learned by man is one of the unsolved 
mysteries, a mystery that is reenacted every time a baby is bom. “Be- 
tween the clearest animal call of love or warning or anger, and a man’s 
least trivial word, there lies a whole day of creation — or in modem phrase, 
a whole chapter of evolution”. 2 ) In the individual this chapter of evo- 
lution takes place between birth and about age five and the most miracu- 
lous part occurs earliest. It is no wonder that the subject of infant speech 
has attracted so many students. Despite the studies of Jakobson, Leopold, 
Le>.!s, McCarthy, Piaget, Preyer, the Stems, Watts, and many others, the 
exact nature of the miracle escapes us and the learning of speech by man 
remains a mystery. 

As infants we observe the behavior of those around us as they make 
noises with their mouths. Little by little their behavior suggests meaning 
for these noises. In time the noises come to have significance even without 
the accompanying behavior, that is, they acquire their full symbolic 
meaning. Gradually we partly imitate these sounds and partly invent 
other similar sounds, for the sheer pleasure of using this newly experienced 
ability. It does not take us long to discover that we can use our voices to 
control the behavior of those around us. How successful we are in this, as 



1) Marjorie C. Johnston, ed.. Modern Foreign Languages in the High School. 
Bulletin 1958, No. 16. United States Government Printing Office, Washington 1958, 
pp. 136-7. 

2 ) Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key: A Study in the Symbolism of 
Reason, Rite and Art, Ninth printing (revised). The New American Library, New 
York 1958, p. 94. 
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well as in adjusting our behavior to that of others, depends in part on our 
skill in using this instrument called language. 1 ) 

There are two facets to this language-learning process, the imitative 
and the inventive. “The mother helps, but the initiative comes from the 
growing child", says Dr. Wilder Penfield, Director of the Montreal Neuro- 
logical Institute. 2 ) Of the two, authorities have come to consider the 
inventive aspect as the more important. In fact, Leopold goes so far as to 
assert that “pronunciation is the only part of language that is chiefly 
imitative". 3 ) He is even more explicit in his Speech Development of a 
Bilingual Child (I, 22) when he writes: “The diary at this point reveals 
my astonishment at the course which the development took. From the 
literature on child-language I had expected a stage of mechanical sound- 

imitation, with later induction of meanings for words thus acquired 

In Hildegard’s case, the phase of mechanical imitation was completely 
lacking; meanings were always developed before sound-forms. The 
impulse for any kind of imitation was strikingly weak in this child." 

Brooks reflects a similar point of view: 

“In the case of the infant, there is a fascinating contest between his inborn 
potential for the use of parole and the community’s highly systematized 
practice of langue. Of course, the latter always wins, and imposes its will 

upon the loser almost completely". 4 ) 

Dorothy McCarthy summarizes the best thinking on the subject when 
she writes: “Most present-day psychologists seem to agree with the 
opinion of Taine (1876) that new sounds are not learned by imitation of 
the speech of others, but rather that they emerge in the child’s spon- 
taneous vocal play more or less as a result of maturation, and that the 
; child imitates only those sounds which have already occurred in its 
spontaneous babblings”. 5 ) 

Language learning in the early stages consists, according to Penfield, of 
the “acquisition of speech units", by which he means the conditioned 
learning of the sound system and forms of a language by the assimilation 
of a set of utterances or structures. This is what Aage Sailing calls det lille 
Sprog (the little language) in a book of the same title. According to Sailing’s 



i) A brief summary of the early stages of speech learning and of the develop- 
mental trends in language behavior, contributed by Leopold, Gesell, and llg, . » 
contained in a conference report on “Childhood and Second Language Learning , 
published in FL Bulletin No. 49 of the Modem Language Association of Amenca, 

AU 2f U S>eec/» and Brain-Mechanisms, Princeton University Press 1959, p. 240. 

3) “Childhood and Second Language Learning”, a conference report issued by the 
Modern Language Association of America as FL Bulletin No. 49, August 1956, p. 3. 

6) "La^guage 2 Development in Children”. In Leonard Carmichael, Manual of 

Child Psychology. Second edition, Wiley, New York 1954, pp. 494-5. 
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theory, "However small the vocabulary of a pupil may be, you will find 
that he will be able to express something personal m it . ) 

Once the child has learned the basic speech units, he 8 ready for the 
stage of vocabulary expansion. “At three years the child begms to use 
prepositions and plurals with some facility. Sheer rate of learning new 
words is at a peak. The three-year-old may be acquiring language a 
rate of about 400 new words in six months; and from two and a half to 
three and a half years his total vocabulary nearly doubles . ) 

What applies to the learning of the mother tongue seems under similar 
conditionsto apply equally to the learning of other languages. According 
to Penfield "A child who is exposed to two or three languages g 
ideal period for language beginning, pronounces each with theacmtof 
his teacher. If he hears one language at home, another at school a 
third perhaps, with a governess in the nursery, he is not aware that he is 
learning three languages at all. He is aware of the fact that to get what he 
wants ^ith the governess he must speak one way and mth his teacher he 

must speak in another way . He has not reasoned lt ° ut at a “ : ) 

One of the best known examples of children's multilingual ability is that 
citeTby the British psychologist J. W.Tomb;-) "It. is a common ex- 
perience in the district in Bengal in which the writer res ^“ *° e 
English children three or four years old who have been bom in the 
country conversing freely at different times with their I^ ents “ ®" g ^' 
with their ayahs (nurses) in Bengali, with the garden-coolies in Santali and 
with the house-servants in Hindustani, while then parents have learn 
with the aid of a munshi (teacher) and much laborious effort just suftaen 
Hindustani to comprehend what the house-servants are saymg (provided 
they do not speak too quickly) and to issue simple ordcrs .o them con- 
nected with domestic affairs. It is even not unusual to see jJnghsh 
parents India unable to understand what tneir servants are saying to 
them in Hindustani, and being driven in consequence to bring along an 
English child of four or five years old, if available, to act as in erpre er . ) 
We should of course remember that very young children are apt to forget 



.) Quoted from a summary in English at the end of Del LiUe Sfrog, Grafisk 
F °f Se^nd 1 Ug n tofte Ldere Language Association FL Bulletin No. 49. p. 7. 
4 ! ?Sii1he P inWtive Capacity of Chilton to UndersWSgken Languages". 

spent much time in France. 
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